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Folly 


Folly wears a broidered robe 
Rich with vair and purple dyes ; 
Golden stars are round her brow, 
Silver starlight in her eyes. 








Folly holds the wine of life 
In a cup of carven jade; 

Smiling whispers, ‘ Stoop and drink, 
Stoop and drink it unafraid.” 


Folly sets her lips to mine — 
Sweet as mellow fruit her lips — 

All the lure that moves the world 
Thrills me to the finger-tips. 


Folly, with her tinseled feet, 

Leads me through the shifting dance, 
Mad with music of her voice, 

Back to lands of Lost Romance. 


Good my masters, one and all, 
Ye that flaunt and flout at her, 
I have found the spell she weaves 


a Sweeter than all things that were. 
K. S. Goodman. 








Wiina 











The Queen’s Tragedy 


SSALIDE gained the house breathless, flung herself 
upon her bed and lay their tearless and silent, heeding 
not at all the prayers of her ladies, that she eat a little, 
that she allow them to do aught for her comfort or that 
she make known to them what manner of trouble this 
might be which had so suddenly come upon her. At last, 
when they had deemed it wise to leave her, she rose and 
groped her way to the open casement. Long since night 
had fallen and it was wonderfully quiet and very dark 
down in the garden while above the stars held brief but 
brilliant sway, awaiting the rising of the lingering moon, 
There was close by the embrasure a priedieu and behind 
it a shrine with its line of stiff little waxen tapers set 
before an image of the sweet-faced Lady of Mercy 
peering from her deep recess of tarnished gilding. Two 
of these tapers were alight and the tiny quivering golden 
tongues of them drew the well-nigh unseeing eyes of the 
Queen in a sort of unreasoning fascination to the eyes of 
that other Queen in the shrine. Such was the appeal in 
those meek eyes that Assalide paused, one hand clinging in 
the thickly broidered velvet of the casement hangings and 
the other toying with a little golden crucifix at her neck. 
Had she on the instant answered this appeal of Heaven and 
laid bare the soul of her in true prayer for guidance and 
mercy, who knows but that other things had come to pass 
than those which it is our business here toset down. But 
lo, even asshe stood there, a little breath of wind from the 
open night without snuffed out the tapers and Assalide 
trembled as if the gates of God had been shut in her face. 
The desire of prayer ebbed from her as quickly as it had 
come and she turned for comfort to the stars and the open 
skies and the breath of the night. 
She laid her burning head on the cool stone and seemed 
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to strive to grip at ideas with straining fingers. Out of the 
chaos of her thoughts one thing stood in sharp relief. She 
loved this man, aye, as he was, she loved him. Now love 
is a most holy passion, as one may read in all good books, 
but one may also read, an he seach diligently, that it hath 
also wrought other things than good in the world. Had 
Assalide been less a Queen and more a woman she might 
have devised some craft whereby she might cling to her 
lover in secret until such time as their love should have be- 
come a stale and sorry thing, easily flung aside and lightly 
forgot. Had she been less selfish and more sane she 
might have let matters stand as they were, trusting time 
to heal all wounds. Indeed one may see many ways in 
which she might have preserved her dignity and carried 
away with her only the memory of a pretty romance, begun 
almost in jest, lasting a few sweet days and finishing un- 
happily in a brief rain of somewhat bitter tears, nothing 
more. 

Yet Assalide, cumbered as she was with the wreck of her 
dreams, and seeing in all seriousness only the utter end of all 
sweet things, lost thereby that quality of cold dispassionate 
reason which takes into account the wisdom of the gods 
and their power, willy nilly, to unravel all tangled skeins. 
To her own mind she seemed a broken mannikin hanging 
alone in the void of utter nothingness, apart from all out- 
side aid, the sport of the gods, holding in her own hands 
only the power to die and thus perchance end the pitiful 
comedy. 

The selfishness of her race rose strong in her, also their 
latent madness and fierce rebellion against the fate of kings. 
Should she then call him back and surrender everything 
to love? Nay surely, pride plucked her back from such a 
course, and fear, fear pitiful and mean, got from generations 
of inbred ancestors, stayed her from daring the consequences 
thereof. Should she call him back and send him away 
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again, away for all time, trusting in his honor to keep her 
secret and to take him off beyond all chance of her 
again recalling him in some later, almost certain, fit of 
weakness? Nay, she dared not face his reproach and 
mayhap his scorn. Her vanity, too, forbade her believing 
that he could so leave her. Knowing him alive and be- 
yond her reach, madness alone could be her portion and 
madness she feared as one fears the fingers of the dead- 
Natheless see him again she must, this much she knew of 
a certainty. Then on asudden the Arch Fiend pressed 
close at her elbow and around in the shadows pressed also 
the ghosts of all those almost forgotten people who had 
done foul deeds aforetime in that same ill-starred Viel 
Castel, mouthing and gibbering horridly at her. The 
Tempter leaned toward her and whispered in her ear. 
Assalide stiffened, a fierce fever spot of crimson sprang to 
either cheek and her mouth set in swift resolve. Then, as 
if the golden crucifix at her throat burned her, she plucked 
it away with icy fingers and flung it far out into the night 
with all the slight strength she could gather. She waited 
till she heard it tinkle on the graveled walk below, it 
seemed like the laughter of some little demon laughing 
from the black pit, the jangle of that fallen crucfix, strangley 
in tune with her own mad mood and out of tune with the 
soft harmony of the night and the quiet of the old garden. 
Assalide also laughed a half gasping laugh as she heard it 
and, turning swiftly from the casement, stepped to the 
table by the bed and struck upon a tiny silver bell. 

When Margarida entered she found Assalide standing 
motionless in the centre of the room, a jewelled lamp in her 
hands. The ruddy light of it struck up flame-wise under 
her delicate rounded chin and played about the long, soft 
column of her throat, without in any way lessening their 
whiteness. The blue veins seemed alive under the skin 
and her mouth smouldered like a dull red rose, a blood 
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colored rose, made redder by the pallor around it. A 
reader of souls might have shrunk from looking at that 
mouth and at the eyes of her, so full were they of the lure 
of the world and all its madness, hunger also, blended with 
craven fear. Yet outwardly she was calm withal, calm 
and still as the chisled marble goddesses devised of the old 
Greeks for their temples aforetime, Margarida saw nothing 
more than a pale, beautiful girl, her mistress, quiet and 
cold, wan with a tempest of passion, the cause of which she 
took to be some vagary of love. Even the Queen’s voice 
was cold and without tone as she charged the old woman 
with some brief and seemingly trivial orders. 

Thus Dame Margarida brought without question a flagon 
of wine and placed it, together with two wondrous goblets 
of beaten gold and a salver of rare fruits, on a little stand 
in the embrasure of the window. Also she drew up a 
strangely carven chair with tasseled cushions of faded 
brocade worn threadbare with the heads and hands of many 
other queens. Assalide, with some few scarce conscious 
words of thanks and dismissal, sank wearil, down between 
the arms and rested her face in the hollow of her elbow. 
Afterwards, when the old woman had goue, she rose and 
slipped from her finger a richly wrought ring of silver, hav- 
ing set in the mouth of a coiling serpent a single blood red 
stone. This she held for a moment over the nearer of the 
two goblets and let fall from a little cavity behind the 
stone a few grains of some dull grey powder. Then with 
a deep, sobbing intake of her breath she flung herself on a 
low stool by the window. 

The late moon had climbed the sky and huug, sceming 
a great disk of yellow glass, above the black line of trees 
which stood like gaunt silent watchers along the crests of 
the flanking hills. A rack of fleecy clouds trailed slowly 
across the heavens, gathering and billowing on the wings 
of some upper wind which passed so high above the earth 
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that it touched not even the topmost branches of the tallest 
trees, then silvered for a moment into a ghost-like web as 
they moved across the face of the moon and at last breaking 
and dissolving into nothingness in the depths beyond. 
Now and again from the purple shadows of the garden alleys 
sounded the cry of some night bird, calling to its mate, and 
there was also the indefinable undertone of the tiny living 
things which never sleep. Assalide drew her scarf of 
broidered silk closer over her breast, pressed her temples 
with the soft palms of her hands and waited. He would 
come to her again, she was sure of it, he would come before 
dawn-break, in all likelihood even before midnight. 
He must come. She had not long to wait. The breath of 
the late night wind had scarce begun to stir the jasmine 
that trailed close beside her and it was still a long four 
hours before dawn when the sound of a lute broke the 
stillness and a man’s voice came to her from below. He 
sang an old song of farewell to a cruel and heartless love 
and there was in it a note of bitterness almost of scorn. 

As the man raised his eyes at the end of the verse he 
caught sight of Assalide above him at the casement and he 
stopped short. Then he laughed harshly, flinging back 
his head, so that the moon shone full upon his face. 

“ Aye,” he cried, “it is even I, that have dared to come 
into thy garden, my Queen, that I might sing to thee a 
last time.” He slung the lute over his shoulder by its 
ribband and tapped nervously with his fingers on the horn 
hilt of the hunter’s dagger at his thigh, waiting as if for 
her to speak. 

“Why did’st thou come?” Assalide spoke without 
tremor. 

“Why did I come?” he mocked at her, “ Mother of 
God! I came that I might tell thee what scorn and mis- 
prisement I have of thee, and how I shall dare to scorn 
thee for all time, even an thou art the Queen. Surely I 
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could make a song of thee, my Lady, which would put thee 
higher in the ranks of souless and faithless queens than even 
that Semiramis of Babylon, dost thou not hunger for that 
immortality I shall give thee, will it not be a fitting epilogue 
for so sweet a play?” 

Again Assalide spoke, ‘Thou art mad, thou knowest 
not what thou say’st, thou hast come here because thy 
love is stronger than thy scorn of me, pitiful and mean as 
I am, thou camest because thou lovest me Is it not so?” 

The man moistened his parched lips with his tongue, 
then, flinging wide his arms with a gesture of infinite 
despair, he answered her. “ Hast thou no pity ? Could’st 
thou not leave me this one last shred of my pride? 
Natheless, it is even as thou hast spoken it.” 

“ Pride?” she laughed with a long soft note, “ What is 
pride to such as we? Why doI stand here and talk with 
thee.” She held out her arms and his face and eyes flamed 
in an instant. 

“ Then will I have no pity neither,” he cried,” “’tis 
love with thee even as with me,” and she answered with a 
sob, “‘ Aye, love is a great lord. The monks have told me 
that God is love, yet meseems we are very far from God 
this night.” She fell to weeping there at the window, her 
hair covering her like a thick mantle and her frail body 
shaken as by a storm. 

A great vine clung to the wall and writhed all about the 
casement’s base, with its mightly knotted trunk and leaves 
inky black in the moonlight. His fallen lute rang softly 
on the grass as he sprang upward and swung himself to 
the window ledge. The strong arms closed about her and 
the long laugh she loved soothed her frightened sobbing. 


It was but two hours before dawn. The Queen took her 
lover’s hot face between her palms and looked deep into 
his eyes for the hundredth time. ‘“ Weare mad,” she said, 
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“aye, mad I think, with all the bitterness and sweetness of 
life,” her voice dropped away and her mouth clove to his 
as if she would draw the very soul of him from between 
his lips. The man put her away gently. 

“ Nay Assalide, we are not mad but only divinely drunk 
with the crushed purple grapes of love. Surely the gods 
hold us in their keeping. Weare one with the sun and 
stars. Have not our spirits been bound together since the 
dawn of the world and the birth of the stars. There is a 
pagan creed, men say, which teaches such things. For 
even now there came to me a song of that time ages ago 
when we knew together many such nights as this, 
Listen!” He sang thus, Assalide silent the while. 

‘* Ages ago, my Sweet, we met; 
You leaned across some parapet 
And laughed into the night as free 
As any bird notes thrill and sweep. 
‘ Love, what is care to such as we? 
God gave us this good world to keep, 
Others may sow, we only reap.’ ’’ 

At the end of the song Assalide arose, like a fair white 
lily blossoning. ‘Aye so shall we reap, master mine, so 
shall we reap.” 

Without tremor she filled the two golden goblets from 
the flagon. Her hand as it came against the ruddy gold 
seemed as if made of translucent white marble and the 
great eyes of her rings shone like living points of fire. 
He took the goblet that she held out and raised it to his 
lips. Even then she might have stricken it from his 
hand, but the same ghostly troop gathered again about 
her from the shadows and plucked at the hem of her 
broidered bliaut. She turned her face from him as he 
spoke. 

“ My Lady, my Sweet, I pledge thee a love that knows 
no master and that endures beyond death to all time.” 


The sun’s rays streamed in like long golden bars in the 
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early morning and Dame Margarida peered through the 
parted arras to see if her lady were yet awake. There could be 
little doubt as to this. The Queen sat in her carven chair 
her restless hands straying idly through the golden locks 
of a tall man lying dead at her feet, his head on her knees 
and his arms lightly clasped about her. At the Queen’s 
hand stood the little table and the sun sparkled on two 
empty goblets of beaten gold, skillfully wrought with the 
loves of pagan gods. 

For three days Assalide spoke no word save to croon 
over and again 

‘* ‘Ages ago, my Sweet, we met,’ ”’ 


and this also, “It shall be ages, ages, ages.” Roger Blake, 
Dame Margarida and the mass priest buried the singer deep 
in the forest and were henceforth silent as if he had been 
butadream. For three days the Queen lay in the canopied 
bed, and on the fourth she waked, as from a stupor, into 
half consciousness of things about her and was silent also 
concerning the business. On the fifth day, ere noon, 
Roger Blake was riding hard for Vic and safe in his leathern 
pouch was the Queen’s formal consent to wed the King 
Jaufre. 
[THE END] 
K. Sawyer Gcodman 

Donald Cuyler Vaughan 





































The End Ot The Day 


Sitting with folded hands, 
With weary eyes and dim, 

She sees the glow on the western sands, 
The sun on the ocean’s rim ; 

And her heart turns back to the nights 
Of song and roses and love, 

When life was sweet in the diamond-lights | 
Of myriad stars above. 








She hears the wind in the trees, 
The summer rain on the grass, 
The prattle of children about her knees. 
Soft shadows come and pass 
And cluster around her chair, 
And fairy fingers blow 
Kisses sweet as April air 
From lips of long ago. 


Sorrow and pain are past ; 
Passion and longing are dead ; 
Evening shadows are falling fast 
About her drooping head, 
Sitting with folded hands, 
With weary eyes and dim, 
She sees the glow on the western sands, 


The sun on the ocean’s rim. 
Charles W. Kennedy 
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Of the North 


OUNG Raoul was in debt, very badly in debt, and his 
Y creditors were merciless. He must pay in full, or he 
must leave Canada, his beloved Canada. Now Raoul was 
a full-blooded son of the North, and would not have made 
objection to a wandering sojourn in the forest for a few 
months, or years, if need be, until this trouble had blown 
by. But there was Marie, with her lithe strong figure, her 
curly hair, and her snapping black eyes. Who could leave 
Marie, trusting in one with all the power of her simple, 
loving heart, and become a coureur-du-bois, a forest-rover, 
cut off from every sight of her? Yet Raoul had long had 
a little scheme at heart. For fear of the unknown horrors 
of the West, men had not gone far among the great 
tribes of savages bordering on its mighty water-courses. 
Strange tales of man and beast, but tales also of wealth 
untold had been brought into Quinté but the year before 
by the few tattered survivors of a great company which had 
started for the West. Raoul was a Frenchman, and longed 
to see the white feur-de-/is hold sway over these vast lands. 
And when to this ambition were added the force of necs- 
sity, the rich harvest of peltries which, men said, did but 
wait a taker, and the black eyes of Marie,—mon Dieu, who 
can blame the hot-headed man of the North if he were wil- 
ling to banish himself to gain them ? 

Most indiscreetly had Raoul confided his plans and hopes 
to Marie, and most bitterly did he rue his indiscretion. 
Marie, he said, must stay at home, for this would be no 
journey fora woman. And one night in early summer the 
forest opened its treacherous arms and took to itself, one by 
one, some thirty shadows, walking softly, heavily laden. 
A muttered sigh from their leader, ere they had gone thirty 
paces, and they stopped short, breathing low. A dim form 
drew near, swiftly, along the trail. 
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“ Hold !” spoke their leader, in asharp whisper. ‘“ Friend 
or foe?” 

“ Raoul,” reproached a soft voice, “thou didst not know 
me. And thou thoughtst that I, thy betrothed, would let 
thee go forth alone. I am come, a new volunteer, to follow 
thee through toil and peril and death. And I wed/ go.” 

“ But, Marie, dear one,” stammered Raoul, sore perplexed, 
what will Ze don pore say of us?” 

Then Marie tossed her hair back rebelliously, and her 
eyes flashed a “ What care I for /e bon pere, so I am with 
thee?” 

So that Raoul caught her in his arms before them all. 

“ Camarades,” he called joyously, “see! And may for- 
tune be with us as fair as this, my wife, who accompanies 
us!” 

So in much joy and mirth, and no fear, their voyage 
began. Forsoimen of the North faced hardship and death. 

In the village of Quinté men saw that their sons had 
gone, searched until they had found the trail to the river, 
and went back to their daily tasks. But the old men be- 
fore the Company’s store shook their heads with dire fore- 
boding. ‘They have gone to the West, whence no man 
returns,” they said, and took their black pipes from their 
cracked, dirty lips. “Anda woman has gone with them. 
They will never come back,” they prophecied, and returned 
their pipes to their lips. 


Seven stout canoes, and thirty good men behind him; 
the canoes well-laden with brandy and beads and gaudy 
blankets, such things as red men love; the men armed 
stoutly with death-dealing pistols and arquebuses. Down 
the turbid St. Lawrence, with dense forest on either hand, 
broken now and then by tiny clearings; across the rough, 
hard portage of the Ohio, then through the green, grim 
vistas of great trees, with the gleaming river twisting away 
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before them, and the water lapping the bottoms of their 
canoes. One day, the sunshine would turn the still water 
about them to silver and gold; another, their light canoes 
would be whirled like leaves down long, foaming rapids, 
or through wild cafions, with the leaden sky above match- 
ing the desolation around. 

Joys they met with, and much hardship ; treacherous foes, 
and famine, and wreck, and death, yet a brave fearlessness 
in it all, for confidence in their leader, whom they wor- 
shipped and followed as though he had been a god. First 
abroad, last abed, most skillful hunter, most fearless war- 
rior, he was the life and comfort of his hard-pressed band. 
And Marie—what would they have done without Marie? 
Brave as only a woman can be brave in trial, tender as only 
a woman can be tender in suffering, loving as only a woman 
can be loving at all times, she cared for the sick, bound up 
the wounded, and ministered to her lover with a brave, 
loving heart. And he, loving her as she loved him, drew 
strength from her, and guided his company to its journey’s 
end. 

For one day as they rounded a green bend in their quiet 
stream they saw a fierce, turbid river boiling before them, 
and knew that at last they had reached the Mississippi. 
They built their fort there, a square of loop holed palisades, 
stored their finery, and began their trade. For a while all 
went well. The savages had stores of rich beaver-skins 
and wished the gew-gaws which the white men possessed. 
The stockade was thronged with bickering red men from 
sunrise to sunset, while in her tiny cabin, watching over it 
all, sat Marie, enthroned like a queen. Then, one day, 
Raoul caught a look in a savage chieftan’s eyes, as he gazed 
at her, which meant no good toany woman. Sothat Raoul 
searched the country about with great care, and found at 
last a cave cunningly hid near the crest of a hill. Thither 
he brought Marie one night, and bade her stay close, as she 
valued his life and her honor. 
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Day followed day, until winter fell upon the North and 
caught the savages about the fort. And food grew scarce, 
and the demands of the red men overbearing, for their chief 
saw that the woman had gone, and would win her by force, 
if he could not by guile. Though Raoul saw the trap and 
warned his men, one late afternoon the quarrel flashed up, 
and a drunken Indian was stretched bleeding in the snow. 
All that night the chieftan’s tribes collected without the 
fort, silently and swiftly, and within, men with white faces 
were preparing cheerily for their fight with death. 


Raoul had not come to the cave for six days, stores were 
failing, and Marie was growing very much perplexed, and 
a little afraid. She ran to him joyously when he slipped 
through the tiny opening. 

“T thought surely thou wert dead,” she reproached 
fondly. Then she saw that his forehead was running red. 
“ Raoul,” she cried fearfully. “They’ve hurt thee?” 

“Hush, dear one,” he soothed, “’Tis naught but a 
scratch. I have come to bring thee a gift, ma f’tite, and 
to tell thee that there is no worry. See, little one, thy 
knife.” 

She shrank away from him. “A knife, Raoul? For 
what?” 

He caught her to him fiercely. 

“T will not,” he cried, “I will not. My men may be 
trapped and slaughtered, but I'll not aid them. Thou 
need’st me more than they —my wife before my men. 
They may save themselves from the results of their own 
folly. I'll carry thee to safety ere the savages have wind 
of our flight. And I'll of go back to my men.” 

She drew his face down to hers, and looked him full in 
the eyes. 

“Dear heart, listen,” she said slowly. ‘“Thou’rt a 
Frenchman, and I, though but a girl, am thy wife. It is 
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the man’s duty to fight, and the woman’s to watch and 
pray and weep; naught else for us of the North. Thy 
duty calls thee back to thy men in their peril. I will await 
thee here knowing that thou wilt come back to me if thou 
canst. And if thou dost not come within three days, I will 
use thy gift, the knife, knowing that thou wilt either have 
conquered or be slain. Stay not, sweetheart, for I—I am 
strong, Raoul, and I—I’ll] not need thee. Thy men, then 
thy wife; they need thee more than I. And—and should 
I not see thee again, Raoul, remember that thou wilt die 
doing thy duty as a man should, and I have but done as thy 
wife must.” 

He kissed her unsteadily. “I shall return ere the three 
days,” he said, and if I should not, rest content, Marie; 
for I shall fight and die as becomes France, and thee, 
sweet heart.” 

“Go, Raoul,” she cried sharply, “and Ze don Dieu—may 
he watch thee, guard thee, save thee for me, on cher, mon 
cher,” and crept away, sobbing low, that he might not 
hear, and return. 

The woman’s part to watch and weep and pray. For 
two full days naught else for Marie, as she looked, with 
breaking heart, on the silver frost whitening the sunlight, 
the bitter white snow so far away through the tiny open- 
ing, and the silence so still, so dead that she could not 
think. And the sun rose for the third day, and came down 
before her cave, bleeding red in the sky. She beheld a 
head coming slowly into view, and sprang toward it with 
a low, glad cry of welcome. Then, as she saw the crimson 
war-paint, the wild, red eyes, the hideous, grinning face, 
she sank back with a gasping sob. The watching and the 
weeping and the praying were done. 

And below the hill lay a man, cruelly mutilated, still 
striving upward, and his eyes, even in death, were fixed 
upon a tiny cave, cunningly hid, near the crest. 
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The village of Quinté dreamed on, undisturbed ; and the 
men before the Company’s store smoked peacefully ; the 
North had taken its children to itself, as is the way of the 
North ; the adventurers had not returned; their prophe- 
cies had come to pass; they were content. 

Thomas /. Durell. 





Winter Song Of The Corybantes 


Let us dance and sing together, 

Joyous sunlight, fairy weather, 
In the goddess’ fane ; 

Tho’ the world be sad to day 

We are happy as we play, 

Driving tedious woes away 
Cares are vain. 


Matters not that leaves are dead, 

Forests brown, and songsters fled 
Southward o’er the plain ; 

Still in mirthful dance we’ll sing, 

Thus our garlands gaily bring, 

And in fancy call the spring 
Back again. 


Roses withered, garlands sere, 
Moaning winds through woodland drear, 
Winter’s churchless reign ! 
Yet we'll learn one gladsome measure, 
Find an undiscovered treasure, 
In our hearts —a golden pleasure 
After pain. 


James Arthur Muller, 


























A Quiet Ride 

*VE always maintained that the whole thing was Dick 
if Hallowell’s fault. But Dick blames it on me, on the 
night and on about everything and everyone but himself. 
The others say nothing when the subject comes up, but 
they look intensely amused, which is worse. It is, I must 
confess, rather amusing — for a spectator — but at the time 
it was not exactly funny for us. It all came about in this 
way. 

There was a big house party out at Jim Stoughton’s 
new country place at Lost Brook. He and Mrs. Jim had 
got all the old crowd together for a house warming and 
things certainly did warm up. Bob Geer, Jack Harper, 
Waldon Field, Mabel Laughlin, Janet Higgins, Dick 
Hallowell and all the rest there. Jim has a good stable— 
hacks, hunters, drivers and all the rest—together with two 
brand new sixty-horsepower Cinards that were good for 
about seventy any time you wanted it. We had lots of 
sport with the whole outfit and incidentally made all the 
neighbors hate us. 

One evening we were loafing out on the porch, smoking, 
talking and some, I suspect, dozing a little. We had had 
a stiff run with the Lost Brook hounds that afternoon and 
no one was feeling very energetic. Inside, Waldon Field 
and Janet Higgins were having a tete-a-tete over a game 
of pool, while Jack Harper tried to improvise on the piano. 
The music, the faint click of the balls, the crickets and 
all that sort of thing made it delightful and no one, tired 
as we were, had the slightest wish to go to bed. The 
talk had kind of died out by that time, everyone thinking 
about serious things and feeling pretty drowsy. Then 
Jack Haper came out looking rather dejected and an- 
nounced that he for one was tired of playing gooseberry 
and was going to bed. A few remarks were made on the 
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probable length and final outcome of the flirtation going on 
inside and gradually they drifted off to bed, until only Jim, 
Dick, Bob and myself were left out there. We smoked on 
in silence for a while, then Dick said that he didn’t care 
what we were going to do but that he was going motoring. 
I thought that anyone with so little sense as to propose a 
thing like that needed a chaperon, soI told him I'd go 
along. Of course, everyone knows what a good driver 
Dick is and lets him have cars whenever he wants them. 

We went out to the garage behind the house, picked out 
the machine with two seats that Jim uses when he’s in a 
hurry, lit the lamps and started out. As we were going 
under the porte-cochere, Jim hailed us : 

“ Where are you two fools going with my nice little 
buggy?” 

“Out for a little ride in the moonlight,” replied Dick, 
playing with the engine levers. 

“ I’ve got a good mind to goalong with you,” coolly put 
in Bob, sauntering down from the porch. 

“Sorry, but there’s no room,” I returned, “Goodbye.” 

“T tell you what,” said Jim, “ we'll get the other car 
and catch up with you. Take the Volo road and look out 
for us.” 

“You're welcome to catch us if you can!” shouted Dick 
as he dropped in the clutch and started. The car gave a 
little jump, then Dick slid smoothly into the third gear and 
we took the turn at the end of the driveway on two wheels, 
then went up to the fourth and flew through the night. 
The big machine was purring like an overgrown cat while 
the fences and telegraph poles flashed past us like pictures 
in akinetoscope. The road seemed to be climbing, to- 
ward us, up the three shining streaks of bright light from 
our lamps, while the car swayed from side to side over the 
little hummocks in the seemingly level road. We were 
making a good fifty but it seemed eighty because of the 
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darkness, Dick was sitting deep back in his seat, working 
his arms ceaselessly as the strain shifted from one wheel to 
another. Isat onthe very edge of the seat, scared tc 
death, I must confess, and hanging on for dear life. 

“Right turn!” yelled Dick as he shut down a little. 

I had a dim idea that it was up to me todo something 
but what I knew not. 

“ Lights!” howled Dick. 

Then it flashed over me that he wished to have some 
light on the right hand turn and so I swung the big search- 
light around. I glanced back over the road we had come 
and caught sight of the lights of another machine in the 
distance. Dick sawit too, and opened the Cinard up a 
little. Just then the door of our seacrhlight flew open and 
the wind blew out the light. 

“Damn,” said Dick, as he slowed down and stopped. 
The other machine went past with a roar. We saw with 
surprise that it was not Jim with his other Cinard but two 
men ina Richesse-Leighton, leaning far forward and going 
like the wind. 

Dick let out a wild yell and started after it. Weseemed 
to be gaining but suddenly they turned up a cross road, 
almost skidding intoa fence as they did so. Dick let them 
go and slowed down to about twenty-five, to wait for Jim. 
We wondered what the pair in the Richesse-Leighton 
could have been doing at such an hour and such a speed. 
Soon we saw more lights coming. 

“This must be Jim,” said Dick, “ We'll take a flying 
start on him.” 

The other machine must have been about three-quarters 
of a mile behind when we saw it first and it gained another 
quarter before we got well started. Then the race was on 
in earnest. How far we tore along that white road I have 
no idea. All I remember is looking back from time to 
time, swinging the light as Dick directed and wondering 
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which we would hit, tree, fence or telegraph pole. The 
other machine kept slowly creeping up on us. I opened 
the muffler, to get every ounce of power possible out of the 
motor but it was no use. Those great, unwinking eyes 
drew closer and closer, until at last I could make out the 
machine behind them. It did not seem familiar to me 
and I tried to tell Dick. He ‘nodded and said something 
which I could not catch. I supposed he wanted to know 
what kind of a machine it was, for it would have been 
suicide and murder had he looked back. I could not tell 
what make it was, knowing only that it was not a Cinard. 
Soon a long, grey hood came abreast of us, trying to 
pass. Dick gave them a little road, and side by side we 
fairly flew along the turnpike. A hasty glance over his 
shoulder and “ Ninety Gonzalez!” cried Dick. I looked 
closely and sure enough, there were traces of a big black 
“9g” on the side of the bonnet. Then I realized that we 
were neck and neck with one of the great road racing 
locomotives. Our lights bored into the shadows ahead, 
making every little depression in the road seem like a 
washout and magnifying pebbles to the size of boulders. 
Then the superior power of the Gonzalez asserted itself and 
the machine drew away slowly, only to take the road ahead 
of us and begin toslow down. There was no room to pass 
and both machines came to a stop at the same instant. 
Hardly had we stopped when both men from the other 
car, to our surprise, ran back and ordered us to hold up 
our hands, which we did quickly, as the command was 
given weight by two large revolvers. One of the strangers, 
a short, thick-set man, produced some handcuffs and put 
them on us, the other, who was masked by a pair of racing 
goggles, keeping us covered all the time. All these events 
followed each other so quickly that before we could realize 
what was going on, we were securely manacled and our 
captors discussing what had better be done with us. 
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“ Well, I'd like to know what in is the matter with 
those two!” ejaculated Dick. “ Isit a hold-up, or what ?” 

“T don’t know. Whatever it is, they’ve got us all right.” 

“I’m going to find out pretty soon,” shouted Dick, seem- 
ing to grow angrierevery moment. ‘“ Hey, you two over 
there ! What do you think you're doing?” 

No response. 

“Hey, wake up and let us go! You've got the wrong 
men.” 

“ Shut up or there’ll be trouble,” replied the short man. 

“ Take these things off me and I'll show you sometrouble 
all right!” howled Dick. “ You sawed-off, hammered 
down, pieface little runt.” 

The person thus addressed ran up with his revolver and 
threatened Dick. I told him to go away and leave him to 
me, promising to keep him qiuet. Then the two con- 
ferred for some time, evidently unable to come to an 
agreement, finally coming back and asking me whether 
I could drive a machine. I replied that I had done so, 
but never a racer. 

“ Well, you’ll have to do your best,” said the shorter one, 
who evidently was to be my companion, “ besides” and 
he displayed his young cannon again, “ I'll have this little 
persuader ready to help you out. Get in.” 

Realizing the force of his argument, I climbed iuto the 
driver’s seat of the Cinard and had my left hand chained to 
the rim of the wheel. Dick wasstanding by the Gonzalez, 
cursing softly. When they attempted to put him in, he 
resisted but was soon overpowered and securely tied to the 
mechanician’s seat. The taller man started the eugines of 
both machines, took his seat in the large one and we moved 
off. My friend of the artillery kept it unlimbered all the 
time and watched me as a cat does a mouse. The great 
grey machines looked like dragons, as they moved down 
the road, spitting fire from the exhausts and roaring like 
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gatling guns, I kept on one of the low gears, so as to be 
ready for whatever might happen but, to my disappoint- 
ments, nothing occured and finally we came into Volo, 
stopping in frout of asmall brick building which evidently 
served both as jail and as a residence. My escort called 
loudly for “ Bill” and soon a large man, wearing a huge 
star with the word “Sheriff” stamped on it, appeared, 
carrying a lantern. 

“ Howdy, Sam,” he said, “Where did you get that new- 
fangled patrol and who've you got in it.” 

“Only a couple of amatoor “Raffles ” who tried to loot 
Stevens. They came out in this bubble and made a run 
for it when we found ’em. But Roberto was too good for 
‘em and we pinched ’em in the woods. Gee, I never got 
over the ground so fast in my life,” then he rambled off 
into a long account of our capture and of his ride. 

Here was an explanation of our plight and also of the 
machine which had passed us. I tried to explain the 
mistake to the sheriff, but he refused to be convinced, 
finally promising to telephone for Jim Stoughton, whom 
he knew personally. Assoon as he could make ready a 
cell, we were locked upand left toourselves. Dick seemed 
to be in wonderfully good spirits and I asked him what 
had happened to cheer him up so. 

“T’ve ridden with Paolo Roberto, Stevens’ wonderful 
driver, who won the Coupe de Tours this year. He’s one 
of the best in the business, he is! Made an average speed 
rice. -4, 

“But how are we going to get out of this place?” I in- 
terrupted. ‘ Suppose ‘ Bill’ forgets to call up Jim?” 

“Oh, we'll give the judge a little song and dance when 
we come up, identify ourselves, pay a fine for speeding, I 
suppose, and go home. By the way, look here,” and he 
showed me two bits of metal, going off into a fit of laughter 
as he did so. 
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“T don’t see anything so horribly funny in those,” I 
answered, rather nettled. “What are they. Where did 
they come from?” 

“They’re unions Off the pressure lines of both machines 
I got them while the sleuth was talking with the sheriff. 
Now they can’t get a bit of juice to save their lives.” 

“Unions” and “ pressure lines” were Greek to me but 
I had a faint idea that “juice” referred to gasoline, 
electricity or some other thing essential to the proper 
running of acar, so I laughed withhim. At that moment, 
Roberto appeaied in the corridor of the cell room. Dick, 
hastily pocketing the parts, questioned him ; 

“* Qu’est ce qu’on va faire de nous?” 

“Ne sais pas,” answered the Italian with a laugh. 
“Guillotiner, peutétre. Mais comment vous plait le 
Gonzalez?” 

Then they went off into a technical discussion of the 
machine, doubly unintelligible to me as it was in French, 
while I went to sleep. When I awoke, it was broad day- 
light and Dick was stretched out on the floor, snoring at a 
great rate. Soon the guardian of the Bastile of Volo ar- 
rived with two cups of coffee and several pieces of bread. 
I awakened Dick and westarted our meal, only to be inter- 
rupted by the whirr of a machine in front of the jail. 

“ That’s Jim!” we both exclaimed, as he came down 
the corridor, joking with the sheriff and accompanied by 
Waldon, Bob and Janet. The door swung open and in 
they came. 

“ Well, you’re a fine pair,” he shouted. “ Bill I gota 
good mind to let them stop here for aday or so. Look 
like criminals, don’t they? Especially the big one,” 
pointing at Dick, whose face was rather marked up from 
his encounter with our captors. 

It was all over then and we soon were back at Lost 
Brook. On the way, Jim told us how he had a blowout 
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and could not follow us the night before. Everyone in 
the house-party made life miserable for us and it was days 
before we were called anything but “ Raffles,” Jailbirds and 
other pretty things. I give you my word that it will bea 
cold night when we go out racing in the moonlight again. 

Sterling Morton 





Moon-Rise 


The dusky owl, lone spokesman of the night, 
Holds converse with his mate : 

Else all were still. Dumb Silence, in delight, 
Is breathless, lest elate 

O’er much, Joy teach her lips a tongueless cry, 
Her own undoing and 
Mother of myraid echoes, which would die 
No more on sea or land. 


Then, gently rustling midst the withered brake, 
The wind awakes, and o’er 

The shimmering star-light on the frosted lake 
There runs from shore to shore 





A troup of little waves, that as they chase 
Each other to the land, 

Swaying the willow-branches in their race, 
Die lapping on the sand. 

From out the tangled thicket, dark and chill, 
Soundeth a fox’s bark ; 

The sky grows paler o’er the eastern hill : 

All else is hushed and dark. 
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The pale light brightens; over all the sky 
The glow has spread, till soon, 

Rising so slowly up the heavens, high 
Hangeth the harvest moon. 


As when there comes the dark of life, and all 
Save phantom fears are dead. 
Regrets like rushes stir ; remorses call ; 
Till, moon-like, overhead 
Bright memory breaks, and with reflected light 
Shines as another sun : 
And o’er the silent waters, dancing bright, 
The silver ripples run. 
Southall Wilson. 

















Sam Houston 


‘* As thy Love is discovered almighty, almighty be proved, 
Thy power that exists with and for it, of being Beloved.’’ 
—Saul 
ROMINENT among the traditions of the West, the 
P student of History finds one event that stands out 
from the rest with a poetic vividness that makes it 
thouroughly epic in its nature. I refer tothe struggle that 
led to the independence of Texas. We trace the tale of 
this Iliad of the Southwest, first in the resistless advance 
of American migration to the Lone Star State then in 
conception. Then, as the flow of events suddenly quickens, 
we are swept through a period of tense preparation ; and 
finally comes the swift climax crowded into those forty 
magical days, wherein Sam Houston, the genius of our 
Texan Epic—its very wise Ulysses—looms large and 
strong. Storied in the traditions of his State, and idolized 
forever by the people he so loved and led, his heroic 
figure casts its shadow over every story that may be told 
of Texas ;and so utterly is the man a part of that history, 
that if his share be omitted, only the skeleton of the tale 
remains. 

Sam Houston was born in Virginia in 1793, and his boy- 
hood was spent in Western Tennessee. Romantic and in- 
teresting as much of his early career is, we shall neverthe- 
less be compelled to confine ourselves to its bare details ex- 
cept in so far as they may serve to throw some light upon 
his character. He spent several years among the Indians, 
and was essentially a product of the country, growing vigor- 
ously into the Western type of manhood, with all its 
curious commingling of vice and virture—a simple, elemental 
type, and, be it said, a curiously lovable one. He was in his 
way a genius, — primitive in all the untutored, unconscious 
strength of the mould in which Nature cast him — the 
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mould of her own great heart, which is at once so simple 
and so subtle ;— and we see him in the course of his 
amazingly active life, moving among men and leading 
them,— a dim gigantic figure, stalking in self-created 
isolation that gives the world small chance to know him 
as he really was. And yet withal, he often reveals his 
intensely human self to us by flashes,—in deeps of sin, in 
deeps of passion and shame,—but mostly, and ah far more 
clearly, in those greater, unsounded deeps of tenderness, of 
loyal strength that seemed to reach unfathomed to the very 
core of his sweet, strong nature. 

He enlisted at the age of twenty, and, during his brief 
military career, quite won the heart of Andrew Jackson 
by his bravery. “Old Hickory ” remained his staunch 
friend through life and was later on to prove a valuable 
ally to him in his efforts to bring Texas into the Union. 

A few years later, Houston entered on a public career of 
unusual brilliance which finally brought him to the 
Governorship of Tennessee. At this time too he married 
a charming Southern girl, Miss Eliza Allen,—and then, just 
as his star seemed brightest, without the least warning, he 
suddenly disappeared, leaving behind him his new-wed 
bride and his resignation as Governor. It was learned 
after his death that on finding that his wife loved another 
man, and regretted having married him, he deliberately 
took this course in order that she might later get a divorce 
on plea of desertion and marry the man of her choice 
During all his life, however, his lips were sealed, and he 
endured quietly the contumely that was heaped upon bim 
from every side. Only once did he speak. There was 
some delay in the granting of Mrs. Houton’s divorce, and 
shortly came a letter out of the wilderness : “I will return 
to Nashville and have the heart’s blood of the man who 
utters a word against the honor of Mrs. Houston, who 
should promptly be granted the divorce she seeks.” That 
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was all,—but it is sufficiently revealing to furnish fair 
material in itself for a character sketch. 

Apparently his misfortune had made him reckless. He 
tried to forget, and plunged into a life of excesses among 
the Indians, with whom he made his home,—taking a 
Squaw wife, and having himself adopted into the tribe. 
This year forms the one blot on the record of his life. 
Nevertheless his better nature shortly reasserted itself, and 
in 1830, aroused to his old energy over the wrongs of his 
Indian friends, he undertook a mission to Washington in 
their behalf. 

Two years later, Jackson sent him to Texas to sound 
popular sentiment on the question of annexation ; and it 
was here that he found his real career. Trouble was brew- 
ing with Mexico, and Houston soon became a leading 
figure in the conventions of the State. Within a year the 
split came, Texas made her declaration of Independence 
and Houston was elected Commander in Chief of the Army. 

Followed the shameful massacre of the Alamo, after a 
defense with the tale of which Texas yet rings, and of 
which it was said, “Thermopylae had her messenger of 
defeat — the Alamo had none.” In answer to the call 
there came a rally of the plainsmen, andthe actual cam- 
paigning began about the first of March. 

For an army Houston hada ragged, half-armed mob, 
reluctant to submit to any discipline, whose only stock in 
trade was their courage. He was pitted against a well 
equipped force of six thousand men, who had everything 
the Texans lacked, but lacked the one thing the Texans 
had—Anglo-Saxon blood. 

Houston bore up bravely against all difficulties however, 
and though on the terrible news of the massacre of three 
hundred American prisoners at Goliad, the discouraged 
Texans were ready to flee like sheep he managed by the 
force of his own courage to weld them together, and be- 
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gan a slow and cautious retreat. It was a dreary march, 
rendered worse by heavy rains and Texas mud. Men 
were deserting and demanding furloughs to go to their 
familes, and there were open threats of mutiny. But still 
they followed their leader, so strong and tireless and patient. 
Unmoved by their sullenness, he worked at any task —a 
mired wagon, a stalled team,—anythingto prevent dis- 
couragement ; and so laughing, joking, gathering up the 
refugees, sending out scouts, allaying distress, the intrepid 
leader toiled on, reaching San Filipe on the West bank of the 
Brazos on March 28th. Another short advance, and the 
Texans were obliged to remain in camp till April 12th be- 
cause of the continuous rains. 

Santa Anna meanwhile, lulled into false security by the 
terrified state of the country, was confidently advancing, 
and the night ofthe 2oth found him at San Jacinto, in 
close proximity to Houston,—but with a large part of his 
forces fatally scattered ; and, as a final evidence of poor 
generalship, he pitched his camp in a place surrounded on 
three sides by water and on the fourth cut off from the 
open prairie by the Texans. 

The morning of the day that was to decide the fate of 
Texas dawned clear. Ready to risk all on one cast of the 
dice, Houston calmly laid his plans, and after a short con- 
ference with his officers, secretly sent Deaf Smith to de. 
stroy the bridge that connected with the mainland, thus 
cutting off all chance of retreat for both armies. At three 
in the afternoon he drew up his band of trusting scare- 
crows, told them that there was no retreat open and, after 
a fiery exhortation that lost nothing from the fact that he 
was a natural orator, ordered the advance. 

From the middle of the line rose a small, shrill sound, 
making up in defiant vigor for what it lacked in volume. 
It was from the single fife the army possessed, and the 
tune that served as a battle march was the then popular 
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ditty, “ Will You Come to the Bower I Have Shaded for 
You?” The line began to move, dragging in its midst 
the two cannon know as the “ Twin Sisters,” which were 
loaded to the muzzle with quantities of scrap-iron which 
Houston loyally embodied in his report as “shrapnel.” At 
last the hourhas come. ‘The Alamo!—Goliad!” The 
brown hands of the Amerians gripped their rifles with an 
earnestness more deadly, and the little fife piped its shrill war 
song with an added fierceness, while Houton dashed up and 
down the line on a big grey, swearing with excitement and 
urging the men to withhold their fire. They did not need 
to be urged to fight. The speed of the advance slowly 
quickened, and then at last with one deadly volley, they 
burst a human torrent upon the startled camp. 

Santa Anna was asleep in his tent; Cos and his forces, 
who had arrived the previous night, were resting ; and the 
rest of the army was gathering wood. Confusion reigned ; 
contradictory orders fell unheeded on the ears of the panic 
stricken troops. Bowie knives and clubbed rifles were 
already at work, crushing and stabbing remorselessly ; and 
shortly the Mexicans were in desperate flight before pur- 
suers who, with the memory of the Alamo and Goliad yet 
green in their hearts and with that battle cry scorching 
their lips, were possessed of a rage that knew no mercy. 
In fifteen minutes the fight was over, and such Mexicans 
as were left alive were fleeing over the prairie or sinking 
in the marshes. 

Of the Texan force of 740 men, six were killed and 
tweny-five wounded. Six hundred and thirty Mexicans 
fell, two hundred were wounded, and seven hundred were 
taken prisoners. Santa Anna escaped, but was taken the 
next morning by James Sylvester. It was victory absolute. 
Texas was free. 

Houston was immediately elected President of the new 
Republic, and in time, when he had effected an annexation 
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with the United States, was sent to the Senate. After 
serving two terms, he became Governor of the State in 
1850. The fact that he was elected at this time, standing 
as he did avowedly against the idea of Secession, and: con- 
ducting a private campaign unsupported by any party, 
gives startling evidence of his wonderful personal popularity. 
Two years later Texas joined the Confederacy and, refusing 
for the first time to answer the call of his people that he 
should lead them, he retired to Independence, Texas, pro- 
testing to the last against the Rebellion. 

Old wounds were troubling him, and with the advance 
of age his iron constitution slowly gave way. He died in 
1863, not as happy as would have been a fit ending for such 
a life —for he was leaving yet in the deadly peril of 
Civil war the state and the people he had fought for, 
loved and sorrowed over as a father. 

In concluding this sketch, I cannot forbear a brief glance 
into the moral makeup of this man, so far as history can 
reveal him to us. 

The key-note of his character was his excellent dravery. 
Always true, always loyal and sincere, fearing nothing, he 
stands first a type of strength. He was strong ;aye — and 
if we be allowed the paradox, even in his weakness he 
was strong ; and whatever he did, right or wrong, because 
he did it a¢ a// he had from the very nature and necessity 
of his being to do it strongly. Therefore the people loved 
him because he loved them. He had found the open 
sesame, had this big Westerner with a big heart. 

He was in perfect touch and sympathy with the life of 
the world as it ebbed and flowed about him. He entered 


‘into it and became intimately a part of it with all that 


concentrated energy that was given him; and because he 
loved men, — whatever he laid his hand to for the sake 
of men he wrought with his might. 

Toward women he had all that chivalry of manner that 
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still flowers in the South and West (where there are no 
street cars.) He loved children tenderly, and it is said 
would enter into their games with as much abandon as 
themselves. Of all the world he was the friend —a tower 
of strength to the weak and strong alike, and a support to 
those who were falling — loved by dogs, horses and men. 
Faults he certainly had — grave ones — but he left them 
in his past and they became no longer a part of him,—so 
we may forget the greater ones and, finding the lesser in our- 
selves, be silent. If the fact that he did have weaknesses 
prevents our idealizing him, and if the things wherein he 
is weighed in the balance and found wanting forbid that 
he be called great,—yet for that very reason we are per- 
mitted to love him the more, and to touch his true manhood 
the closer with the very bond, touch and understanding of 
sympathy—for it brings him within our reach. Thus may 
we touch him and handle him, and say, “ he is one of us— 

he is a man,” And for this too the people loved him. 
J. Wainright Evans 
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Bill’s “Pard” 

S Bill put it—and the rest of the men had agreed 
A with Bill—4e was an almighty queer sort of a 
cuss. His former manner of life, his rank, age, or antece- 
dents, nobody seemed to know; nor his name either, for 
the men beleived he had given them a false one, and the 
singular part of it was that he himself had, from the first, 
virtually admitted the fact. 

“Why the name aint no ’count,” he had replied, “ but 
I don’t object ef ye call me Ashton. Thar’s a town in 
Nebrasky, same title. Ashton, it’s short an’ easy like.” 

And having imparted this information, he had scarcely 
uttered a word that evening. It was not asurprising thing 
that he should have gone into old man Nelson’s bar-room ; 
but then he had taken only one drink and had sat there 
for the greater part of an hour, away from the rest of the 
men, smoking in a corner by himself. Most of the time 
he seemed to fix his gaze on Bill, as though attracted to him 
by a sort of fascination, yet Bill was the most unapproach- 
able man in the room. Now if you add to these circum- 
stances the fact that the stranger was not an effeminate or 
peculiar looking man, but on the contrary, a well formed 
broad shouldered giant, big even for the West - you will 
understand how it was that Bill voiced the sentiments of 
the rest of the men in the O. X. outfit, when he affirmed, 
whiskey glass in hand, that the stranger was “ plumb 
locoed.”” 

A week later Bill had come actively to dislike him. The 
two had been thrown together a good deal in the past few 
days, and the men had been chaffing Bill about his new 
“pardner.” It was well enough for a day or two, and 
perhaps it would not have mattered if it had stopped there ; 
but Bill immediately began to display such marked hostility 
to the stranger, that it soon became evident that trouble 
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would ensue ; and the rest of the men, enjoying Bili’s evident 
discomfiture, continued the joke at his expense. Whereat 
Bill reckoned the camp wouldn’t hold ’em both. 

Just exactly what happened was never known. Juan, 
the Mexican, had seen them riding across the prairie to 
some long low-lying mesa, far off. They had gone behind 
that. He did not hear any revolver shots, but then it was 
too far. About an hour later the two men had appeared 
again and come straight back tothe ranch. Apparently 
neither of them was hurt ; and “ The queer thing about it,” 
said Juan, “ever since that time they make amigos, what 
you call it — pards.” 


II 

It was in the big room of old man Nelson’s ranch. A 
suffocating cloud of tobacco smoke, drawn from many 
pipes, hung shoulder high about the low-ceilinged apart- 
ment. Everything was just the same as it had been a 
year ago. The cheap colored print of the Frisco actress 
was still the only adornment of any kind to the smoke 
stained walls. That lady still stared blandly forth from 
her solitary frame with unchanging smile, and on either 
side the dilipidated old kerosene lamps still flickered cease- 
lessly through the blue haze of the tobacco smoke. They 
lighted up the figures of the men below, bending over the 
card tables, smoking their bad tobacco, and drinking worse 
whiskey ; and when they looked up, the light fell on their 
faces—familiar faces. It was Juan, the Mexican, who was 
speaking. 

“ Si senors,” he said, “you remember one who come here 
last year, a fool chap, he called himself Ashton. Was it 
not so? Youremember Bill go to fight with him. After- 
ward they make friends, and then vamoose. You sabe of 
them senors ?” 

“ Ye—es,” replied Whiskey Dick, “ I reckon we disre- 
member’em. It’s goin’on a year now since they up so 
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peart an’ early like thet fine mornin’ an’ skipped out o’ 
this yer camp. H’aint seen ’em lately, hev ye?” And 
he looked up from his cards, and pulled lazily at his pipe. 

“T seen them,” continued the Mexican in his quick 
nervous way,” it is three days since at Lagrange. Porque 
are they come there? Quiensabe? El Diablo, they drink 
and play the cards. Bill, he lose money; and that fool 
one, that vaquero who no play when he here — he win. 
Sisenors, youlaugh. Is it notso? Isweartoyou. Santa 
Maria, he win.” 

“ Ef thet little prairie dog of a Mexican aint still chew- 
ing the rag !”” and the familiar voice of Bill himself sounded 
through the open doorway, followed by steps outside. 

“ Si senors, is it not so?” repeated Juan, as Bill walked 
heavily into the room together with Ashton. 

“ How d’ye boys,” he said, and then waving his hand 
jauntily towards Ashton, “Gentlemen, ye all disremember 
my pard!” 

“In course,” replied several of the men; and then, 
“ Whar d’ye blow in from, anyhow? Hev a drink?” 

Whereupon Ashton looked at Bill, and Bill replied in 
the negative. 

“ We only jiss kalkilated ter drop in yer fer ternight. 
Me an’ him,” pointing to Ashton, ‘“ Me an’ him ez located 
a claim up yonder, an’ we’re hittin’ trail fer ’Frisco ter see 
about a little matter kernected with it. So we jiss kinder 
reckoned we'd step in an’ see all of yeagain. No thankee. 
Reckon I won’t drink ternight.” 

“Well I swow!” ejaculated Whiskey Dick, “ ye ben’t a 
teetotaler, be ye?” 

“No, not exactly. Only I jiss reckoned ez mebee I 
wouldn’t take any ternight. Smells like home though, 
I aint hed any—” 

Here a heavy thunder-storm, which had been brewing 
all evening, burst forth with violence. 
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“Reckon I'll hev ter go an’ unsaddle them thar ponies,” 
commented Ashton, and he left the room. It took him 
longer than he had expected, and when he came back Bill 
was settin’ up drinks for the crowd. 

“T knew it,” muttered Ashton, “ They’ve got him drunk, 
the devils!” 

And as he strode into the room his face was unpleasant. 
The men noticed it and expected trouble. Instead of which 
the big fellow called for a pack of cards, and said gruffly, 
“Come on Bill, I'll give ye a chance ter win back thet 
silver ye lost t’other night over at Lagrange. Shuffle them 
thar cards!” 

Ashton won on the first show down, Bill called for a 
drink, and Juan smiled as he repeated, “ Si senors, is it not 
so?” The next hand went the same way, then Bill began 
to win back his money. Luck changed again, and deal 
after deal, Ashton’s pile of money grew larger, Bill’s smaller. 

“Better quit fer ternight Bill,” suggested Whiskey Dick, 
“the luck’s agin ye.” 

“You go ter hell!” snapped Bill, and called for more 
whiskey. Finally he saw his last cent go across the table. 
Ashton offered to stop. 

“I'll puta hole through ye first. There, play ferthet!” 
and Bill’s six-shooter clattered on the table. Now the game 
wenton. They played rapidly, nervously! Billwithevery 
muscle of his face tense, wild-eyed, crazy. It was Ashton’s 
deal, and as Bill reached over for his cards with a 
drunken leer — quickly he grasped his revolver. There 
was a flash, a loud report, and Ashton reeled in his chair, 
shot through the body. 

“Pardner,” he gasped, “ Thet silver, I know’d ye’d loose 
it ef ye played with any one else ternight—drunk. An’ 
I kalkilated ter win it fer ye, an’send—” Here he could 
not finish the sentence. Finally he muttered, “ Thet letter 
from yer mother. She needed it.” And he sank back, 
dead. 
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The rain drops pattered uninterruptedly on the roof 
above. Some one moved and the spell was broken. 

“ Well I swow!” ejaculated Whisky Dick. 

“Santa Maria,” gasped Juan, crossing himself. 

“Cursed son ofa she devil!” said Bill with a nervous 
laugh. And then as he let fall his glass of half-finished 
liquor. ‘“ He was queer.” 

J. Nevin Sayre. 
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REVERIES 


Do you know the lure of the half-lit room, 

Where the blazing logs scarce pierce the gloom, 

At the sunset hour when the shadows go 

And nearby things take a strange, weird glow ; 
When your eyes grow soft and your mazed head rings 
With the phantom lilt of the song she sings. 


For tis then we live in the land of dreams 
And our dreams grow real in the fire’s red beams 
Till we wake at last when the tale is told 
And the dreams and ashes alike are cold, 
But they leave us courage and power and will 
For their fleeting sweetness is with us still. 
Sterling Morton. 


THE WANDERLUST 

Almost every man, every explorer, certainly, has felt 
the Call of the Unknown, the desire to see strange sights, 
that marvelous and mighty wanderlust, setting his soul 
aching to be gone, once more, to the new, strange paths of 
the Wilderness. With trip after trip, exhausted, starved, 
almost broken, he will feel the call of the Spirit of the Wilder- 
ness which has treated him so ill. He will feel the heat 
blowing off the sun-cracked deserts, the freshness of the 
soft, green prairies ; he will hear the water gurgling under 
the keel of his canoe, the partridge drumming, the screams 
of the panther, the deer crashing away through the under- 
growth ; he will see the huge maples on the bank all festooned 
with purple grapes, the great blotches of yellow light on the 
water before him as he floats down through the shady 
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forest. He will remember all the exhiliration of the mad 
dash down the foaming cafion, with the water hissing be- 
fore his canoe and churning to foam on the ragged rocks ; 
then the quiet and peace of the languid forest streams. 
He will forget all the sufferings and dangers of failing 
stores, mutinous men, and treacherous foes, and will re- 
member only these, its blessings, when he hears the Call 
of the Wilderness. And he will obey the call without 
question or delay. It is characteristic of the true explorer 
that he will stick to the fight with dogged determination 
and will meet his death with head high. It is this which 
would have raised him above the common rank in any pro- 
fession he might have undertaken. What makes him an 
explorer is this, that he feels the Call of the Unknown and 


that he has to obey it. 
Thomas J]. Durell 


WHILE WE ARE YOUNG 
Grey Saints be silent of the dim Hereafter, 
Spare us thy sermons, till our songs be sung, 
Leave us unchecked our little way of laughter, 
While we are young. 


Grey Saints, thy crucifix shall deck tomorrow 
The mouldy wall where roses climbed and clung 
Through sweeter days, but spare us now thy sorrow, 


While we are young, 
K.S. G. 


IDLE THOUGHTS—ON THE MONDERN UNREST 
Weare living in an age of unrest. No matter where we 
go, whom we see, what we do, the cry is always “ Faster! 
Make haste!” Modern man is not content to remain 
passive and let things come to him — he must pursue and 
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capture them himself — if by so doing he can hasten their 
advent by one small minute. The “Let’s sit down and 
talk it over period has passed and now business and most 
other affairs are setteled on the run. In some cases, disaster 
results from such hasty judgements but the minds of most 
men have been so trained in the rush of modern life that 
decisions made out of hand are generally correct. Broach 
a proposition to a successful business man and, before you 
are half through, he has found out what you are driving at, 
thought the matter over and has his opinion, favorable or 
otherwise, ready for you when you finish. The clearness 
and rapidity with which some minds work is little less 
than marvelous. 

Millions are expended every year by our railroads in 
straightening out curves and reducing grades, with the 
object of greater speed for their trains in view. The rival 
companies are always racing. One will put on a train an 
hour faster between two cities than previous ones and the 
others must follow suit or lose the traffic. The racing 
usually continues until a train is ditched and several 
persons killed or injured. 

Manufacturers of motor cars and miilionarie enthusiasts 
are straining every nerve to produce a machine that will 
cover two miles in one minute. Their chances of obtain- 
ing one in the near future are very good. But of what use 
will it be! Whocares to ride at such a rate of speed in the 
first place and in the second place, where, except on 
specially prepared tracks, would it be anything but suicde 
to attempt it? 

Even in our family relations we are hurried. The infant 
is hurried off to the kindergarten, the youth is hurried 
through school and college, gets the germ of unrest firmly 
implanted in his system and joins in the race. It is an age 
of short stories for the reader, short engagements for the 
lover, short church services for the faitful, short lives for 
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the majority, a hurried trot to the cemetery and then quick 
oblivion. The rate of the revoltion of the earth is the only 
thing which has not been accelerated of late. Does tt pay? 

Sterling Morton. 


When all sweet things and all things sad 
With all things good and all things bad 
Shall fade away, 
Will we be sorry, aye, or glad? 
Ah who shall say ! 


When we have burst the final bars 
And smashed our spirits’ earthen jars, 
Ah who shall tell, 
Of tears shall be beyond the stars 
Or mirth in Hell! 


‘* To Arcady, land of love,’’ sang I, 
‘* Of pastoral love,’’ sang she, 

Where shepherds pipe on their tuneful straws, 
‘* On hillsides green as the sea.”’ 


How pleasant it is to be able, just to shut our eyes, and 
sailaway on the Ocean of Dreams! What wonderful 
voyages we make, around the world and back again! 
Would you accompany Nansen farthest north? Would 
you penetrate with Stanley into the wilds of darkest Africa, 
or wander amid the cherry bloom of sunny Japan? Tis 
easy. Shut your eyes and you are there. Or would you, 
perchance, offer your humble vow at the very altar of Pallas 
Athene herself? Let us go together. Time and space 
alike shall melt away, if you light your pipe and come 
with me. Already Malta lies far in our wake and the 
continents rush by, as, with every leap of our prow we 
approach so much nearer the shores of Greece. Greece, the 
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land of the fabled heroes! Our Greece, the land of temples 
and of the Gods! In many achildish vision we beheld 
her vales and sacred groves, and held communion with the 
spirits of her great dead. To Greece then, the land of dream 
and song and story, plunges forward our impatient barque. 
Now the bold and rocky outline of the Morca heaves into 
view, and, of a sudden, the Mountains of Maina, Taigeton 
above, thrust themselves directly before us ; while ancient 
Cytherea rises out of the sea on our right, like Venus sprung 
from the deep, and the heights of Sparta opposite add a 
rugged grandeurtothescene. As we advance, several of the 
Cyclades greet us and fall away, and the marble crowned 
promontory of Sunium bids us welcome at the very gates 
of Attica. Aegina presents for a moment its temple of 
Jupiter Panhellenius, and soon, Salamis stretches forth its 
rocky brown hills to protect the low islet of Lipsocutali, 
lying at their base. We enter the Piraeus, and there be- 
fore us, above the harbor, the Acropolis and Parthenon 
take the air, and back of them again, Lycabettus, Pentelieus 
and the honeyed Mount Hymettus. Here in the holy pre- 
cints of the goddess Athene, we pause, awed by her mighty 
presence. Oh, how easy it is to go to Greece in dream ! 
Thos. C. Pears 


When you see her face in the snowdrifts, 
And see it again in smoke, 

And its lines are drawn in the sunset 
And its form the waves provoke ; 

When her eyes are the burning cinders, 
And her hair the blazing fire, 

And the softest winds are her whispers : 
Why then, lads, you must enquire ; 

Is the world so dark and so dreary— 
Or is it a golden sphere, 

All silvered over with pleasure, 
And lacquered without a tear? 

Chas. C. Nicholls, Jr. 














Editorial 


The Preceptorial System is now an accomplished fact. 
That it is generally, even universally popular with the 
undergraduate body is sufficient testimony of its practicality: 
from that point of view and that it has given an enormous 
impetus to general reading, to co-ordinating impressions 
and ideas is immediately apparent to any observer of the 
subject matter and tendencies of what may be called cam- 
pus “hot air.” Undergraduates as a whole are more 
intelligently interested in their curriculum work than 
they have been at any time, at least within the memory 
of the members of the present Senior Class) Men who 
have spent two and three years in college, unconsious of 
having any even fairly orginial ideas upon the subject 
matter of their studies, have suddenly, during these past 
three months, discovered that there is much of interest, 
not only in their courses but in their own and their fellows’ 
ideas upon them. 

The great factor of more intimate personal contact with 
men of learning, culture and keen intelligence is in great 
part responsible for this awakening of interest. It is one 
thing to listen to a more or less didactic lecture and quite 
another to be a participant in a lively discussion of the 
same question from many different points of view ; some 
superficial, some humorous, some dull, some thorough or 
perhaps profound, all stimulating. 

Another influence of the personal element is the sense 
of personal responsibility which a man has toward his pre- 
ceptor. Many a fellow who would shirk his work day 
after day in class room and read, sleep or dream all through 
a lecture, feels it in a measure discourteous to treat his 
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preceptor in his own room in so cavalier a fashion. He is 
more willing to keep up with his reading and, if for no 
better reason, because he feels ashamed to disappoint and 
inconvenience a man whom he likes and respects. It was 
easy as one of thirty or forty to answer, ‘“‘ Unprepared,” to 
a professor or instructor in class room but it requires a 
much greater degree of brazenness or indifference to be 
willing to continually display one’s ignorance or indolence 
in more intimate and frequent personal intercourse. 

That the work which it was supposed each man could 
do under this new system was in most cases somewhat over- 
estimated has been shown by the very proper and reason- 
able action of many of the Professors in cutting down the 
amount of reading first required. In this way they are 
modifying the idea of the system by accommodating theories 
to existing conditions and not attempting to force an exces- 
sive amount of work from anyone. That the system has 
proved an unequivocal success both in particular and in 
general everyone, we think, Faculty, undergraduates and 
outside observers will unite in agreeing. 

This as it were renaissance of interest in curriculum 
work in Princeton should have a decided beneficial effect 
in the near future upon all those extra curriculum activities 
which in any way depend upon the excellence in literary, 
artistic, or general training of the men who conduct them. 
The papers, the dramatic organization, debating, literary 
clubs and clubs for discussion of political and economic 
questions should all be lifted to a higher plane and be 
productive of more effective and far reaching results. The 
dead level of ordinary thought and conversation will be 
raised and broadened and a body of men more wide- 
awake, alert and active men will be the result. This re- 
sult will be accomplished and perceived not only in college 
life and pursuits but in the more vital and genuine vocations 
which the men will pursue when launched upon the out- 
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side world and their triumphs and successes, their ambitions, 
ideals and conceptions will redound to the greater credit 
of their University, giving Princeton a higher place in the 
minds of men and a broader, more profound influence in the 
fields of national and human accomplishment. 














Gossip: 


If anybody ever takes the trouble to read these four pages of 
would-be-amiable hot air, and bothers himself sufficiently to think 
at all about what he finds in them, he will probably come to the 
conclusion that the Gossip knows very little about anything in 
particular. The Gossip, while notmodest enough to subscribe en- 
tirely to this verdict, admits that he can understand this point of 
view. But consider for a moment the situation, banalities are easy 
to float on the market and rarely hurt anybody when they have no 
serious intention whatever ; while by yielding to the temptation to 
become even mildly didactic, the Gossip might place himself in 
some possition, caused by possitive assertion, from which he might 
find it exceedingly difficult to do the crawfish glide with any degree 
of grace. This would be lamentable and in very poor journalistic 
form according to the standards set for undergraduate editorial 
work. It is of course in this spirit that the Gossip, cap in hand, 
makes you his very best Christmas bow and begs leave to chat a 
few moments (before retiring to get his evening bowl of bread and 
milk) on the subject of the Self-appointed Undergraduate Critic of 
everything. The Undergraduate Critic of everthing is a person of 
wide intellectual range, able to pass judgment wiithout previous 
preparation, on any subject, from matters of Faculty Policy to 
Tiddle-de-wiuks and Belles Lettres. How sure is his tone as he 
picks the flaws in some pet project of the Dean or President! How 
true is his insight when he flings aside some story in a current 
number of the Lit. after glancing only at the first few lines, for ex- 
ample, with some such remark as this: ‘‘ Rotten story, that one 
of Boggs, Boggs makes me sick, he’s an awful cheese. Say did you 
ever read much of Nick Carter? there’s a bunch of slick yarns for 
you!’’ This is asuppositional case but his wisdom has been known 
to soar as high asthis. Again we hear him blatantly declare, from 
the grandstand, that the work of such and such a man, on such and 
such a team is rank to the point of offending his nostrils. This is 
the cool headed quality of patience and loyalty which has driven 
so many of our teams to victory in the past. Perhaps if we had 
had a trifle more of it this fall we might have won the Yale game. 
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Pardon me did I hear anyone speak? The Undergraduate Critic is 
not a timid person neither is he bashfull about coming forward. 
He has not a very thin skin. He has no qualms about laying him- 
self open to ridicule by talking about things he has only a slight 
superficial acquaintance with, if in sodoing he can tare up the work 
of somebody else and thereby give the impression that he is difficult 
to please. His philosophy and standards of criticism are too apt 
to be purely destructive, and with truly laudable usefulness he is 
evidently willing that his own reputation for sanity and good sence 
be sacrificed in the general broo-ha-ha, if he only succeeds in show- 
ing that he can rip something up the back. The Undergraduate 
Critic will very often swallow a piece of work in one of the Popular 
Magazines which he does not at all understand and which he would 
have sneezed at if it had appeared over the name of a fellow Stude 
in a college periodical. It is the name on the cover which classifies 
the goods. Of course the men who write for college papers are not 
up to popular magazine standards, on an average ; if they were they 
wouldn’t be writing stuff down here for nothing when they could 
get ten cents a word for it in New York. It isa commendable piece 
of business to damn a mans work in writing a story or getting out 
a paper because he happens to be on the opposite side from yours 
in some minor political deal or to have had some slight personal tiff 
with you. Also there is far more pleasure to be got out of hunt 
ing for faults than in hunting for good points. This no doubt af- 
fects the attitude of the Undergraduate Critic. Take for instance 
the general cry of criticism against the last issue of the Bric-a-Brac. 
How many men, the Gossip wonders, who have been cursing it 
from a to z have taken the trouble to more than hurriedly glance 
over it with the morbid intention of picking it to pieces. Anyone 
can find fault in that way, There is much more good stuff than 
bad in the book and it certainly must be very stimulating to the 
men who have worked hard and done their best, to have their work 
received in this way. But the Gossip is perhaps getting a trifle 
rude, it is time to halt lest he be ranged among the critics, a possi- 
tion which in the humbleness of his nature he does not aspire to. 














Editor’s Table 


The tendency among writers now-a-days seems to be to get away 
from the good, old novels of character and sentiment and to write 
novels which take up the more abstruse side of life, which deal with 
moral and social problems. The writer of the present no longer is 
content simply to portray character. He must analyze and dissect 
it. He no longer is content simply to suggest problems. He 
must offer a solution of them. Now, this tendency is no more than 
is natural. Just as science begins with description and gues on to 
analysis, so with jliterature in its development. The problems 
which we have presented to us now in novels, are those which we 
have no right to neglect. There are, to be sure, some squeamish 
persons who cry shame upon the problem novel. They declare 
that such books are immoral and should be suppressed. Such peo- 
ple are generally too morally genteel to soil their hands with any- 
thing less coldly pure than themselves. With them, in fact, 
morality is synonymous with gentility. Only a short time ago a 
play was forced off the boards in New York for alleged immorality, 
which might have interested hundreds in problems that await 
answers at their very doors. But on the whole, the problem play 
and the problem novel are gaining ground. 

Now, while we do not believe that this tendency is one to be con- 
demned, yet it seems a pity to see the other type of novel decaying. 
The public no longer demands stories of homely life and character. 
The novel of sentiment belongs now to the old school. The novel 
which exalts the human will is fast becoming the type. 

But what, you may ask, has all this to do with an Editor’s 
Table? To tell the truth, the editor became so interested in his 
subject that he almost lost sight of what he started out to say,— 
which was this. One might expect to find the present day literary 
methods imitated in our college magazines. Strangely, this does 
seem to be the case. As we said last month, the problem story is 
the exception in our college monthlies, a condition which we attri- 
buted to the desire of the college writer not to overstep his limita- 
tions. But, perhaps, there is a deeper reason than that. Perhaps 
it is because, when we are young, the simpler things attract us. 
The average college man will be found to enjoy the romantic novels 
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of Scott more than the deeper, more profonnd novels of Eliot or 
Thackeray. Then, too, complex problems have not yet been pre- 
sented to us personally for solution. All these things may keep 
college writers from imitating the popular literary methods now in 
vogue. - Whatever it is, we at any rate are glad of it and hope that 
it may continue so for some time. 

It is a delight to come across such a delicate bit of writing as 
‘*Rosalie,’’ in the Bowdoin Quill for October. It is really artistic 
and its pathos rings true. 

The Williams Literary Monthly for October is a delightful num- 
ber containing many good poems and well written stories. ‘‘ Num- 
ber Thirteen ’’ is a powerful, but gruesome study of a murderer's 
thoughts while awaiting execution. It is vivid and intense. 
‘*Russ,’’ while rather impossible in plot, is interesting and con- 
tains some good touches of description. ‘‘Autumn Boys”’ and 
‘* Arabia ’’ are both poems of delicate expression and imagery. On 
the whole, the number pleased us mightily. 

The author of ‘‘En Passant’’ in the Georgetown College Journal, 
has conceived a very striking situation. Unfortunately he is not 
very successful in developing it and the denouement is weakly 
handled. 

‘* The Call of the Mountains ’’ in the Amherst Literary Monthly 
is a telling piece of work. Itis full of beautiful imagery and shows 
a keen imagination. 

‘* An Overdose in Economy ’’ in the Smith College Monthly tells 
the story of how a henpecked husband finally outwitted his wife. 
It is well written and the characters are not badly drawn. 

We should like to ask the author of ‘‘ Golden Rod "’ in the l’ord- 
ham Monthly, why the sight of playfully waving golden rod ‘‘ from 
each heart brings forth unbounded ecstacy.’’ We may lack the 
poetic gift, but it would take a great deal more than golden rod to 
make us ecstatic. More probably it would give us hay fever. 











Book Talk 


‘* What in the world shall I read,’’ says suffering Publicus, ‘‘out 
of all this mass, this hoi-polli, this olla podrida, which is being 
blazoned on twenty-odd advertising pages of all the leading maga- 
zines, in the columns of all the daily papers, on bill boards, fences, 
and street cars, loudly proclaiming some ’steen hundred individual 
books to be the ‘ Literary Sensation of the Hour?’’’. We wish 
most heartily that we could come to the rescue and humbly confess 
our total inability todoso. The problem is too large, too intricate, 
too far-reaching. Emerson was once confronted with the same in- 
quiry and we certainly cannot do better than quote his reply, which 
in effect was given in the following three rules: (1) Read nothing 
which is not at least a year old. (2) Read only famous books. 
(3) Read only what you like. 

Needless to say the Editors of this Department have not had the 
gracious privilege of following out that advice, nor do we be- 
believe that it would be endorsed by many of the present day writers, 
but we hope that our work may in some slight degree aid our readers 
in doing so— provided always that they see fit to follow that emi- 
nent guide. 

It is said that when ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop ’’ was being pub- 
lished serially, as the story drew toward its close, Dickens received 
thousands of letters begging that he would not let ‘‘Little Nell’’ die. 
To this plea he made answer that the very sencerity of the requests 
convinced him that her death was the only logical ending of the 
story. 

If Miss Wharton did not receive so many requests, there will 
doubtless be a great many more regrets felt by the readers of THE 
House OF MirTH when they begin to realize that such a girl as 
Lily Bart had to be the victim of one of the strongest novels of the 
season. From the moment she is introduced she shows the quality 
of her nature and from then to the end of the book you are permit- 
ted to know her innermost thoughts, to live her life, to love her and 


to grieve over the fate which has bound her to a life against which 


her better nature rebels, but to which she is chained by the indis- 
soluble ties of birth and training. 
Miss Wharton writes understandingly, and without mincing or 
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exaggeration, of a section of society about which she is a recog- 
nized authority. Its point of view is brought out strikingly in the 
following conversation between Miss Bart and Selden. 


‘* Success—what is success? ’’ said he. ‘‘I shall be interested 
to have your definition.’’ 
‘* Success ? ’’ She hesitated. ‘‘ Why, to get as much as onecan 


out of life, I suppose. Its a relative quality, after all. Isn’t that 
your idea of it?”’ 

‘* My idea of it? God forbid!’’... . ‘‘ My idea of success,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ is personal freedom.’ 

‘*Freedom? Freedom from worries? ’’ She asked. 

‘‘From everything—from money, from poverty, from ease and 
anxiety, from all material accidents. To keep a kind of republic 
of the spirit—that’s what I call success.’’ 

Uufortunately, that republic was beyond her reach ; her training 
had fitted her for and bound her to another world, and all her strug- 
gles resulted only in compremises, landing her at last in a miller- 
ner’s shop. But even here her innate nobility of character refused 
to be overcome and raised her at last supreme in her final trial. 
(The House of Mirth. By Edith Wharton. Scribner’s. $1.50.) 

PLAIN MARY SMITH is the title of Henry Wallace Phillips’ latest 
book. It is the story of the early life and adventures of Red Saun- 
ders, his well-known and always amusing hero. ‘‘ Red,’’ seeking 
ing excitement, the necessity of his nature, takes ship for Panama. 
On board he meets the heroine, and ‘‘ from that minute,’’ says he 
‘‘one red-headed puppy-dog found something to live for.’’ 

After a rough voyage they land in Panama, where Red goes to 
work for a rich planter. Here he tackles his first bronco and ex- 
citement begins on the spot. The horse wins by transferring his 
rider into the stomach of a fat Spaniard, but in the contest there is 
born that love of horses which remained with the hero to the end 
of his days. He says, ‘‘ A good horse, open country—umiles of it, 
without a stick or hole—-a warm sun and a cool wind-—can you beat it? 
I can’t.’’ You can smell the prairie inthose lines. The best thing 
in the book is Red’s skill in handling words, which, like his method 
with horses, is both amazing and amusing. (Plain Mary Smith. 
H. W. Phillips.) 

If one may compare the myriads of books coming from the press 
to the sands of the desert, Tae FuGitive BLAcCKsMiTH, by Charles 
D. Stewart, will certainly be like an oasis for the weary traveller, 
Mr. Stewart shows a keenness of observation in a manner 60 plain 
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and simple that you are surprised and pleased in the same b reath 
And there is humor which at one time has you smiling inwardly 
and at another laughing outright. Anyone who can read Finerty’s 
account of the runaway and keep a straight face, is hopeless. 
Finerty is a shrewd, grave-featured Irishman who could no more 
help being funny than he could give up the tobacco habit. Stump 
is the Blacksmith’s Boswell. As for Blll,—well, you must have 
him from the lips of Stumpy or you'd lose all the zest of the situa- 
tion. This is a story which you start out to read to yourself and 
which you soon find is so good that you must call your best friend 
to enjoy it with you. (The Fugitive Blacksmith. C. D. Stswart. 
The Century Co.) 

The author of ‘‘The Amateur Cracksman ’’ and “ Raffles ’’ has 
come again to the front with another series of stories of adventures 
centering around another very attractive and honorable (?) villain. 
STINGAREE, as the hero chooses to designate himself, isa most im- 
maculate scoundrel, with exceedingly quixotic ideas and a pas- 
sonate fondness for music, which he had studied before he fell from 
grace. His escapades, captures and escapes are thrilling enough to 
suit the most exacting, yet they are not without a touch of senti- 
ment, and one could almost wish that he had married the heroine 
and ‘‘ lived happy ever after.’’ (Stingaree. By E. W. H.ornung 
New York: Scribners.) 

Do you love flowers? Have you a garden at your home? And 
if not, do you ever recall the old home in the country with its old- 
fashioned garden, its box-hedges, its symmetrical walks, its bor- 
ders of violets, verbena, and phlox, its wistaria and hollyhocks, its 
gilly flowers and primroses, its hyacinths and crocuses, and all the 
other multitudinous sweetnesses which brought the bees and filled 
the air with fragrance and now fills your heart with longing? If 
by some mischance you have not seen it for many-a-day and would 
walk again along those delightful paths, read the dainty little holi- 
day volumn by M. Maeterlinck, entitled OLD FASHIONED FLOWERS 
and you shall hear the bees a-humming. (Old Fashioned Flowers. 
M. Maeterlink. New York: Dod, Mead&Co. $1.20 net.) 
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